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AGRICULTURAL. 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 
Winter is coming ;—the long files of wild geese 
on their way to the “ sunny south,” long since fore- 
told its approwch ; and the tleecy flakes have already 
heralded its advent. Ready, or unready, it will 


soon be upon us; and much of our prosperity as | 


farmers, 2ad our comfort as individuals, is depend- 
ing on the preparation we are making, or have 
made, to meet it. The man has little pretension 


to the character of a good farmer, who has not | 


already made ample provision for his flocks and his 
herds ; and prepared indoor and out, for the wants 


and comforts of his family ; suea will not be of- | 


fended if reminded of things by them already an- 
ticipated, while the heedless and the negligent 


need continual prompting to keep up with the | 


months. 


It should be remembered that an animal in high | 


order the first of December is already half winter- 


. _o . ! 
ed. The quantity of food required to keep such | 


an animal in good heart through the winter, and 
bring him out smart and active in the spring, is 
much less than when he is poor in the fall, and the 
danger of loss is reduced to the lowest possible 
rate, See then that your stock is in good condi- 
tion. 

It should be remembered that an animal provided 
with a good warm stable or bed, will, to winter 


equally well, require only three fourths of the food | 


necessary for one that rans at large and is exposed 
to the severity of the weather. Never undertake 
to fatan animal, without first making it comfortable. 
Much is annually lost by neglecting this precat- 
tion. . 

It should be remembered that where grain is fed 
to stock, cooking it will cause it to afford at least 
one fourth more nourishment than if given raw. 
Grinding aids its nutritive effect materially ; but 
cooking, as by steaming, still more. ‘Thus it has 
been found by actual experiment, that half a bushel 
of corn, ground into meal and made into pudding, 
is equal in effect to three pecks, fed to swine in 
iue usual way, a saving of no sinali moment vhere 
nuinbers of hogs are fed. In feeding potatoes, the 
saving by steaming or beiling is equal to one half. 
Cobs and corn-stalks, made fine and steamed, will 
keep a horse or cow in better condition than the 
best hay; and these things are usually wasted. 

It should be remembered that it is miserable 
policy to burn green wood; yet how many there 
are who rarely use any other. Did you ever cal- 
culdte the quantity of dry wood it takes to drive 
off in steam the water from a green oak or beech 
stick >—if you have, you can estimate the direct 
loss there is in the use of unseasoned wood. Add 
to this the vexations consequent on loss of time, 
temper, and comfort, and you will hesitate before 
you conclude to pass the winter by drawing and 
burning one green stick at atime. Wood cut in 
October will not season as well as if cut in the 
early part of the year; but the winds will carry 


. stump. 


off some of the moisture, and the wood will be 
better than if direct from the forest or 
No wood, however, should lie long after 


much 


being ent into fire wood, without being placed under 
cover, 

It should be 
| farmer’s time to store his 


remembered that the winter is the 


mind with usefu. know- 


| ledge; and his books and papers should be provided 


}accordingly. In the winter, if he has galeula- 


ited his affairs aright, the farmer is prepared to en- | 


| joy himself. and the society of his friends ; to study 


| books relating to his business, or those on subjects 
| } 


lof general interest; and to attend to the education 
jand welfare of his children. 
well selected 
some of the best works on 


|without a shelf of 
which should be found 
‘agriculture, such as the manuals of Chaptal or 
' Davy; and no farmer who values his profession, or 
| wishes to conduct his operations und 
}and profitaoly, will fail ef having at command, 
one or more of the agricultural periodicals of the 
| country. 

It should be remembered that ergot will produce 
disease in animals, and he who, knowing this fact, 
/undertakes to winter lis cattle on this substance, 
‘or on hay that contains it in large quantities, must 
“expect little sympathy, if be finds his stock of 
'catile sadly decreased in the spring by the hoof-ail. 
| It should be remembered that all animals require 

shelter, and none perhaps more so than sheep; yet 


the barbarous and irrational custom prevails of 


giving them the “cold side of the barn,” and al- 
lowing them to endure the severest storms without 
_ protection of any kind. Is it wonderful then that 
multitudes of these valuable animals perish yearly ; 
or that farmers pay dearly for their inattention in 
this respect ? 

It should be remembered, that care, prudence 
and economy, are necessary to success in life in 
any department, and in none more so than in that 
of the farmer. Riches are of no value, any far- 
ther than they furnish the means of benefiting our- 
selves and others. The greater part of the men 
who have attained competence and wealth in this 
country have done it by their own unaided exer- 
tions; and the men who have made themselves the 
/most distinguished in the annals of our country, 
have come up from the ranks of the people, sup- 


_ ported only by their industry, integrity and talents. | 


A farmer has no right to be ignorant, he has no 
| right to be idle ;—industry and intelligence take a 
| bond of fate, and ensure success. The favors of 
| fortune are open to all; but no matter of what 
| nature they may be, they can only be won by intel- 
ligent and well directed toil.— Genesee Farmer. 





(From the Genesee Farmer.) 
SOUR KROUT. 
Mr Tucker,—The manner of preparing this 


article of food, is not as generally known as its 
value entitles it to be; and with a desire to extend 





it to the benefit of your readers, I have written this 
for publication in your paper. 


No farmer should be 


’ 
books, among | 


erstanding ly | 


In the fall, after we have had two or three freez- 
ing nights, collect as many solid heads of cabbage 
}as you wish to preserve, salt up, (say fifty for a 
family of Gor & persons,) take off all the green 
head 


through the heart, and cut that clean out. 


each lenethwise 


A cab- 


be procured on which the 


and lupertect leaves, cut 


bave knife should now 
cabbage should be cut fine, and a strong cedar or 
| other barrel, previously well soaked and cleaned at 
hand, the bottom of which to be laid over with cab- 
fine salt now to be well mixed with 
portions of the cabbage in the proportion of a pint 
of the former to a heaped bushel of the latter, and 
picked in the barrel by gently 
stamping witha suitable weoden rammer. When 
{the barrel is nearly full, it should be placed ina 
cool dry cellar, on boards, the bottom secured from 


bage leaves: 


those gradu illy 


pressing out; a barre! head or pieces of boards 
laid on the top of the cabbage. and a heavy weight 
laid on them. Ina week or ten days the pickle 
should cover the cabbage, or a weak brine must be 
prepared and poured over when fermentation will 
commence ; and from this time to the end of the 
season, once a week, the froth should be skimmed 
off, and the boards, weight, and sides of the barre’, 
cleanly washed. At the end of two weeks it vill 
be fit to cook ; and as much of its savory an? , gal-- 
utary quality depends on this, 1 will descr” yo the 
manner I do it. I take up ata time as 
will make two messes, (as warming up * 
the first day is no injury'to it ;) put it 
er with a piece of fat pork; and, 


much 3&4 
what is left 

in a tin boil- 
if I have it, a 

er dripping, and 
nearly dry ove, 
Botle, 1 potatoes 





| Spoonful or two of goose or @ 
ust sufficient water to boi\*t 
smart fire in three hcurs. should 
always be eaten along With sour krout, as alone it 
this manner, to make a meal. 
The potatoes are better boiled ina separate vessel, 
but they can be boiled with the krou t; thoug > 
apt to get heavy. Sour krout shoud be = ho 
before the approach of warm weather, as the quan- 
tity of salt here: recommended is toc’ small to pre- 
serve it. When it is intended to be used on ship 
board in a warmer climate, more salt is necessary, 
}and in that case it should be rinsed or soaked jn, 
fresh water before cooking. Winter Dier. 


is too fat, cooked in 





THE MOUNT VERNON FARMER, 
The fame of Gen. Washington as a soldi e 


statesman is universally known and highly 
by all who appreciate talents, worth ap q 


rand 
admired 
1e 
country ; but his character as a fari or aa 
known in his day, and his memory in this pes ct 
is not venerated according to its, dese. Seana 
sing ample means and the mest arde at love of rare , 
life, he was one of the first, e ; . 


— a eee xpe imental and prac- 
tical farmers in Virginia. liis estate at Mount 
Vernon consisted of 10,000 acres of land in one 
body, equal to about fifteen miles square 
divided into farms of convenient . 
tance of two, three, four and 
mansion house, 


It was 
size, at the dis- 
five miles from his 
mans These farms he visited every day 
in pleasant weather, and was constantly engaged 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


DECEMBER 5, 18 





in making experiments for the improvement of 
riculture. 

Some idea of the extent of his farming opera- 
tions may be formed from the following facts : in 
1783 he had 500 acres in grass—sowed 600 bushels 


ag- 


a young man may be told by older people the folly 


see the folly of them too.” 

The life of the farmer is better calculated than 
any other to secure happiness to him who performs 
its duties, 


of oats—700 acres with wheat, and prepared as 
much more for corn, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, 
&c., and 150 with turnips. Tis stock consisted of 
140 horses, 112. cows, 285 working oxen, heifers 
and steers, and 500 sheep. He constantly employ- 
ed 250 hands, and kept 24 plonehs going during 
the whole year, when the earth and the state of 
the weather would permit. In 17*6, he slanghter- 
ed 150 hogs, weighing 18,560 Ibs., for the use of 
his family, besides provisions for his newroces.— 


Silk Culturist. 


fevered 


The 


drive slumber from the 
pillow of the trader, speculator and ganibler. 


| winter’s 


of fortune which 
storm disturbs not his peace, 
no ship at sea to be wrecked by the winds and 


him not, nor is it of importance to him whether 
the banks discount or not. He is elevated 
the wrangler of the city; independence is his 
shield and buckler ; in the spring he sows his seed 


of certain acts, but, like the child, “ he wants to | 


“ Well, I want to see the folly of it too.” And/ long time to perfect their growth and get 


/restless and uneasy, and evidently have | ittle 


breeds, from 
-swine inthis country are descended. 
He is not subject to these vicissitudes | 
for he has | 
waves ; a fallin the price of merchandise affects | 


above 


“and if God prospers the labor of the husbandiman, | 


(From the Pawtucket Gazette ) ‘an ampje harvest will be the reward of his toil. 
| 


FARMING, 

It is a source of regret to see in this country so 
little attention paid to agriculture, Witha climate | 
of almost every variety, a soil of almost boundless 
extent, and in point of richness and fruitfulness 
surpassed by none under heaven, and able men 
enough to cultivate it, yet we annually import from 
the populous kingdoms of the old world ship load 
after ship load of grain and hay. This is a singu- 
lar fact, but not less true than singular. 

In these degenerate days il is considered more 
fashionable by our young men to measure tape by 
the yard and molasses by the gallon, to tinker in 
a jeweller’s shop, or stick type in a printing office, 

_‘o sit behind the counter of a bank, or learn to 
sh ®ve notes in a broker’s office, to prescribe physic, 
or p.vtctice law, than it is to cultivate the soil.— 


Our land needs nothing but proper cultivation to 
make it yield sufficiently to satisfy all our reasona- 
ble desires. At present it isneglected. We know 
that in the far west labor is less required to raise 
the same amount of produce, but there are disad- 
'vantages to be encountered there which more than 
offset this single circumstance. Besides, man is 
‘supposed to be bound by ties creditable to his na- 
iture to the scenes of his childhood and the tombs 
‘of his fathers. 
| severed. 


These ties should not be ruthlessly 


his fore-fathers’ behind him. 
principles be less active in the breast of the Chris- 
tian than of the savage ? There are a thousand 


Hence® the sons of our farmers, as soon as they are |objects around the place of our nativity ever 
capable 5 f entertaining three ideas, become restless | dear to memory. i 

and wish % leave the farm and paternal roof, and/to recommend it —its mountains, rivers, and 
rush into sch '@ City or town, there as they fondly | prairies— 


imagine, to bec ome rich and happy. They detect 
not their error w. til it is too late to retrace their 
steps ; the Rubicon is passed, and they must go | 
on. Hundreds them might perhaps return | 
were it not for ’** pride, erring pride 2” but when | 
sthey are about to embark on their fortune-seeking 
expedition, in their last interview with their half 
‘weeping sister or sympathizing cousin, with the 
pomposity and consequential air of a corporal in }are made on the rights of individuals, let us endea- 
miniature, they make it known in words big with yor to correct the evil, but not desert the home of 
the fate of young fortune himters, that their coun-| ju ancestors. New England will ever be cele- 
tenances will not be again seen by a country lass,’ brated for the part she acted in our revolutionary 
till their tig oe yg ne the “agin wealth, struggle, and her sons may ever feel proud, under 
and their heads with the world’s wisdom. ge nM : Py - 

The consequence of all this, is, that almost every ‘inte mirenarraensed saamancinaa tac alana 
p ranch of business in our cities and large towns is 
cro Wded with practitioners, and ceases, in a great | 
degi ee, to be either honorable or profitable. Only | 
a very’ few ever rise to eminence, but how many | 
more drag out a wretched existence, and go down 
to the gvave “ unwept, unhonored, and unsung !” 
1 not a yew are followed to the tomb by the 


anu a “ae . 
curses end mafedictions of those whom they have 


“¢ No, never arched the blue sky o'er 
A land more fair and free ; 

But the stream around my father's door 
Is dearer far to me.” 





of 


There are other considerations which should 
| bind us to “this our native land.” The pilgrims 
‘landed here, and consecrated the soil to civil and 


‘religious liberty. If, as many think, innovations 


” 


« Land of the forest and the rock. 
Of clear blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountain reared aloft to mock 
The storm’s career, the ligatning’s shock, 
My own green land forever. 


| 

| O, never may a son of thine, 

| Where’er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the sky that beamed above 

| His childhood like a dream of love.” 

| oe = 
| 

| 

{ 


injured. 
Could thos? who are about to embark on the 


a of lite be taught wisdom without expe- 
how different would they shape their; There is a great number of breeds of swine, 
But they are like the child who wished to | highly recommended before the public ; some pre- 
show, and was refused permission by its | ferring claims to favor of one kind, and some of 
another. Some fat easy, are quiet, and orderly, but 
are not heavy enough for the farmer, as it is said ; 


SWINE. 
rough se 
rience, 
course. 
goto the 


parents. 
« Yon used to go,” was the plea of the child. 


« Yes, my dear ; but we have seen the folly of! as the Chinese in its pure or nearly pure state. 
it.” 


| Another sort are large and heavy, but require a 


The first and principal reason urged by | 
the savage against removing to a new place of | 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


| 900 pounds each. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





none of the quiet eastern blood in their carcasses, 
Of this kind are the large Hampshire and Woburn 
which many of the varieties of the 
There are 
other kinds, the Berkshire, and what is 
called the sinaller Woburn and Bedferd swine, 
who unite in a great measure the quick fattening 
properties of the Chinese, and the greater weight 
of the heavier varieties, and are evidently fortunate 
of some of the English k nds with the 
Chinese pig. 

Of the several varieties in this country the kind 
most esteemed aré the Chinese, of which there are 
comparatively few pure blooded animals, and these 
are principally kept for the purpose of crossing ; 
the Mac Kay breed froia the vicinity of Boston, 


such as 


crosses 


_ Nor do we think it necessary for those who live | and quite as favorable in that section, but evidently 
by tilling the soil to leave their own New England. | a cross from the Berkshire, with some other breed 


of English derived hogs, most probably from color 
and form the Cheshire white pig, a very valuable 
and fortunate cross however, and the Berkshire 
variety, which has been widely disseminated 
through the northern states, and has proved of su- 
perior value and well worthy of -the notice it has 
received. 

That new varieties of the hog may be produced, 
ad infinitum, is evident from the nature of the case, 
and there can be no good reason given, why by 
fortunate and skilful selections from the different 
and most esteemed kinds, a breed or breeds supe- 


abode, is, that he will have to leave the ashes of'| rior to any yet known may not be produced ; com- 
Should this noble|bining in the greatest possible degree the requi- 


sites of size, quiet easy feeling, and fine flavored 
meat, which it is clear all the present kinds do not 
possess. In the making of pork the color of the 


The west may possess much | animal should weigh but little, still an inferior 


variety of white, would meet with more favor, than 
a superior one, if unluckily it was of a black or 
dark color; this has been seen in the case of the 
Berkshire, a prejudice as unworthy the farmer, as 
that which still leads many to prefer the old fash- 
ioned red cow or ox, be they ever so badly built, to 
clean handsome formed Durham, because the latter 
is spotted, 

Numbers of the best Berkshire swine have within 
a few years been introduced into this country ; 
some by Mr. Hawes of Albany county, from which 
Mr. Bement’s valuable stock are derived; and still 
more lately by the Messrs Brintnall of Orange 
county, some of which have attained a very great 
weight, two at eighteen months each weighing 
Parkinson in his treatise on 
live stock, after describing the Berkshire pig, as 
being thin skinned, hair curled, and without bristles, 
says :—“ The pigs of this kind [ took to America, 
received the appellation of Parkinson’s no-bristle 
pigs. The Americans were so partial to this breed, 
that I sold sucking pigs weighing 20 to 32. lbs. 
each, at 20 dollars a sow, and 25 dollars a boar. I 
knew a pig of this kind, killed at the ave of 15 
months which weighed 574 Ibs.” 

A letter fron. the Hon. Oliver Fiske, in the 3d 
volume of the New England Farmer, gives a ver- 
sion of the introduction of these pigs by Parkinson, 
rather different from the above, and which shows 


the origin of the excellent breeds of swine around 


Boston, such as the Mac Kay, Worcester, Bedford, 
&c. By the way this same “English farmer’’ 
Parkinson, is the individual who on his return to 
England, published a book on agriculture, in which 
he asserts,—that the American cattle are kept so 
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poor that their manure is of no value ; and that 
the American cart contains no more than the Eng- 
lish wheelbarrow. Mr. Fisk says:—This breed of 
swine (the Berkshire) was introduced into this state 
by the Hon. T. Pickering, from the farm of Gen. 
Ridgely, at Hampton, 14 miles from Philadelphia. 
Gen. Ridgely informed him that they were brought 
into this country, as a present to General Wash- 
ington from the Duke of Bedford, (hence the nar e 
Bedford, by which they are sometimes known) who 
committed them to the care of an English farmer 
by the name of Parkinson. This man took a farm 
in the neighborhood of Baltimore ; but instead of 
sending the swine to Gen. Washington, Parkinson 
sold them. Gen Ridgely esteemed them very 
highly, and; sent Col Pickering a pair of them in a 
vessel bound for Salem. [rom thence they were 
transferred to Roxbury, Worcester, &c. 

When we consider the great value of swine to 
the community, the immerse numbers that are an- 
nually fed for pork, and the prodigious saving that 
would result to farmers by substituting some of the 
improved and easily fed kinds for the former inte- 


rior sorts, we are pleased at the efforts made to, 


bring such varieties to the notice of the farmer, and 
disposed to rank the introduction of such animals 
into any place,as a signal benetit. Slow as some 
farmers may be to break in on their long establisii- 
ed usages, seeing with them is believing, and no 
one can see the fine swine of the Messrs Allen of 
Erie ; Marks of Onondaga, or Bement of Albany, 


to mention no others, without being impressed with | 


their superiority. Spite of old prejudices, we be- 
lieve the Chinese crosses in some of their varieties; 
the Durham Short Horns, the Leicester and South 
Downs, and the English roadster, will yet find their 
way securely into public favor. 





DISEASES OF HORSES. 


Fever is of two kinds—-First, when it is an exci- 
ted state of the system without any peculiar local 
affection,it is called Idiopathic. Second—when de- 
pendent (i. e. symptomatic) or inflammation of any 
part. ; 

First—Idiopathic Fever. Without paying any 
regard to the question whether or not this disease 
ran really exist of itself, without being dependent 


on some other lesion, | shall considér fever gener- | 


ally, under this head. 

Symptoms.—It generally begins with a cold 
shivering fit, the horse is dull and listless, his legs 
and feet are cold, though sometimes not all of 
them, but one, two or three, as it may happen, 
breathing difficult, quick pulse, costiveness, no ap- 
petite, and the urine high colored. After the shiv- 
ering (which first ushers it in) has lasted some little 
time, it is succeeded by the warm stage, which is 
an excited state, the skin is hot and dry, the eyes 
are suffused, pulse full and quick. 
usually last for a few hours, when it may end ina 


‘ slight sweating stage, or a cessation of the symp- 


toms, until the time that the cold stage came on 
previously, wnen the same thing again occurs as 
just described. This state of fever may continue 
for several days,when it terminates either in inflam- 
mation of the brain or lungs, or gradually subsides. 
It is not of itself dangerous, but proves so by pro- 
ducing the above sequel. 

Causes.—Changes of temperature from cold to 
hot, vice versa ; any means by which the horse is 
much chilled or perspiration suddenly checked ; fa- 


This stage 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


atmosphere are the most frequent. 

Treatment.—As fever depends on, or rather is an 
excited state of the system, our remedial means 
must be ofan opposite character, te. depressing ; 
the most 
tity taken and the 
must be 


powerful is bleeding and the quan- 
propriety of taking any, 
dependent on the degree of the 
disease. The medical means consist of purgatives 
and cooling salts, a drachm or a drachm and a half 
of aloes should be given night and morning until 
he is freely purged; with this fever medicine, 
digitalis (foxglove,) one drachm, tartar emetic, a 
drachm and a half, and nitre three drachm mixed, 
to be given night and morning. Divitalis has the 
property of producing an intermittent pulse, 7%. e. 
after every six or seven beats, it (the pulse) ceases, 
while one, two or even more can be counted; where 
this is the case the medicine should be reduced to 
one half, and in a few days totally discontinued ; 
but the nitre and the tartar emetic is still to be per- 
If it does not produce this effect it | 
shows the discase has proceeded too far to be ar- 
rested by it, or in al 
If symptoms of inflammation of the lungs should ap- 
pear, hellebore should be cautiously and carefully 


SeV¢ red in. 


probability any thing else. | 


administered in half drachin doses, three times a 
day : if it produces unpleasant effects discontinue 


it. The horse should be placed in a cool and well 
ventilated stable, 
| Second—Symlomatic Fever is merely the system 


and be kept warmly clothed. | 


| sympathising with some local affections ; of course 
| by subduing this affection the feverish disturbance 


[ ; : 
| will cease. —London Farmers’ Magazine. 





Massachusetts Hforticultural Society. 
Exuigirion oF Fruirs. 
Saturday, Nov. 24th, 1838. 
Jeautiful specimens of the Dix pear were exhib- | 
ited, the produce of the original tree. From the 
|condition of these pears, it was evident they had 
been kept till the latest period they were capable 





of being, in perfection. 

Mr R. Nard of Roxbury exhibited pears pro- 
duced from a tree imported from France, the name 
having been Jost, they have received the local name 
of “Pond Lily Pears,” from a very perceptible 
resemblance in the smell of the fruit to that of the 
common water lily. 

Mr Magoon of Medford, exhibited a basket of 
beautiful pears, the produce of his garden, name 
unknown; in size, shape and color, they resemble 
the Bezi d’ Montigny, more than any other pear, 
ripening as they do ata period when good pears 
are not common, they are highly deserving of cul- 
tivation. The committee observe of these pears 
and wany others, exhibited at various times without 
names, that to avoid a hasty and perhaps erroneous 
conclusion respecting them, it is their intention to 


procure scions at the proper season, of all those 
which appear worth of a place in the fruit garden, 
to engraft them among many others, which have 
‘well authenticated names, and by a critical exam 
ination of the plants in the various stages of their 
growth, to arrive at just conclusions respecting 
their comparative merits, and also to establish the 
legitimate names by which they were known in the 
places where they originated. 

| Mr Manning exhibited Surpass St Germaine, 
| Bishop’s Thumb, and Pound pears, and Reinette | 
du Canada apples. 

For the Committee, 

ROBERT MANNING. 





l 


tigue, over heated stables, and peculiar states of the 


}—Pel. State Journal, 


- 
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(From the Parmer and Gardener.) 
ICE AND ICE HOUSES, 

In answer to your request for imformation as to 
the best plan of building ice houses, | will merely 
inform you that I] have an ice house that has been 
used by my family for about filty years, and has 
never failed to preserve an abundance of ice for 
our supplies, It is about I by 12 feet and judging 
from recollection, for it is now nearly half full, is 
about IG feet deep. It was probably dug down 
to the send or gravel, is walled like an ordinary 
cellar, the wall extending about three feet above 
the levelof the adjacent ground, and earth thrown 
against it nearly to the roof. This serves to pre- 
serye a uniform temperature, and prevents leakage 
from rain, &c, The bottom of the cellar is sup- 
plied with pieces of timber, say eight by eight inch- 
es thick, which are placed about six inehes apart, 
and this protects the ice from the influence of the 
earth below. When the ice is being put in, I take 
care to have the bottom and sides well provided 
with clean rye straw, and have the ice occasionally 
broken fine, and when the house is full I have it 
well covered up with the same material. This is 
all that is necessary to be particular about, as the 


| straw isa non-conductor of caloric, and the ice be- 


ing well embedded therein, does not melt in the 
warmest weather. Many 
was lined with boards, which was only useful as a 


years ago this house 
harbor for rats. The lining gradually decayed and 
has long since been removed and still the ice is 
kept as well a ever. Give your ice a dry cellar 
and plenty of rye straw, and rest assured you will 


|require neither tan nor pulverised charcoal, nor 


boards to keep it cool, A Puita. Co. Farmer, 


Tue Farmer a Kine.—We city folks don’t 
reflect that all our institutions and our liberties are 
in the hands of the farmers. T'wo thirds of all the 
votes given at the polls are given by them. We 


| do not want the city folks to mix with farmers only 


to get up this or that candidate for office, but all 
parties must wish that when they hold so large a 
share of political power, they should be well in- 
formed of our situation. Avain, if some of our 
merchants, lawyers, or doctors, should fall in love 
w'th agriculture, and leave the city and grow grain, 
we do not think it would injure city or country. 
Our children would at all events be better cond,- 
tioned than by remaining here and becoming mer- 
chants, if such perilous times are to follow as we 
have seen, 

Governor Hill states, in his address to the Mer- 
rimack county Society, in New Hampshire, that of 
the first jarin settlers of that state, six out of ten 
began the world with nothing—yet scarcely one in 
ten of these has not succeeded in making a good 
living, and inthe end a handsome estate. Now 
not one inten even of our merchants, who start 
with more or less capital, dies rich; and becaur , 
one in twenty, thirty, fifty, or a hundred, bee- . 
immensely rich, thousands rush into trade, 

Trade overdone is replete with troub) 6 and rig. 
ery. The farmer is a king, compared with a, rm 
pendent merchant, whose reliance is on bank Savers. 


umes 


Palmer Johnson of Claremont, says the Fag! 
2 sd _ = ©, 
sold a cow and a calf for one hundred dollars The 
sale took place some few weeks since, : 
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GRUMBLING. 

If there ever was a people, who, as a whole, 
had the most unqnalified reasons for gratitude, it is 
the people of this country ; and especially the far- 
tners, who, abounding in basket and store, and 
commanding prices for their produce of which they 
could a few months since have scareely dreamed, 
should be the very ! their 
shame be it spoken, there are still those that are 
dissatisfied among them, and such is human nature, 


ast to complain; but, to 


probably would be were present crops and prices | 


doubled. Of all men, these eternal graumblers are 
the ones we most cordially detest. Nothing is 
With barns and granaries filled 
their 
docks and herds—with orchards laden 
and of the of all 
and drink, still they will grumble and complain. 


ight with them. 
to overflowing—with sprinkled 
with fruit, 
things to 


fields 


abundance best eat 

In an excursion into the country, a few days 
since, we came across one of this class of grum- 
blers, which may serve as a specimen of the whole 
genus, and in describing whom we may read a les- 
son to some, who, though not wholly given to com- 


plaining as yet, have a decided leaning that way. 
Our grumbler was a farmer evidently rich and 


“well to do,” a good house, and what was a more 
decisive proof, several well-tinished and well filled 
barns. Ilis fields were | 
exhibited a goodly show of horses, cattle and sheep. 
Grumbler kept a tavern, where, cf course, we made 


owrselves. at home, and after taking care of the 


extensive and rich, and 


ourward-man,we sallied out to look at the premises 
and@tlic. country. Tie was in his barn, busy in 
cleyning and depositing in his granary 
quantiy of beautiful wheat which had jest 
threshed, in order to save stacking it, since bis barns 
could hold no more. 

An inveterate habit of complaining had wrought 
his face into deep furrows in which the sunshine 
the countenance never rested ; and the impressio? 
made on you in seeing him, was as if a man had 
been looking at you through the bars of a gridiron. 
Friend, said I, you seen to have a good crop of 
wheat, what the amount your harvest ? 
Only 800 bushels, at the highest, was the repiy, 
Owing to the 


a large 
been 


was of 
and ought to have had a thousand 
dry weather and the villanous worms, 1 shall get 
only 25 bushels to the acre, and | ought to have 
had thirty. People talk about a good wheat crop 
in the country, continued he, but I know it is a 
miserable failure. ‘There was a beautiful field of 
corn of some 20 acres spread out before us, and I 
alluded to the certainty that there could be no fail- 
ure in that crop, as the yellow ears showed it was 
then fit for gathering. 
your opinion, said Grumbler, not over two thirds of 
a crop—60 bushels where | should have had 20, 
had it not been for the cut worm and the dry wea- 
ther. ‘There are few things I like better than a 
good potato, and at that moment one of grumbler’s 
sons drove a wagon load of yery fine ones past 
the door to deposit in his cellar, and [ paid him a 
compliment on the quality of his roots. Ah, said 
he, in a tone like that of giving up the ghost, only 
half a crop, and poor little, heavy things, too, after 
all. J planted six acres and shall not get over 
twelve hundred bushels. Seeing how “the land 
lay,” I touched him on most agricultural subjects 
connected with his farm and crops, and found that 
in going over the whole ground, from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, all was wrong, all was barren, Poor man, 
said I to myself, as | rode off, 800 bushels of wheat; 
more than a thousand bushels of corn; twelve 


with | 


Altogether mistaken in|! 


hundred of potatoes, and all other productions 
the farm "in abundance, with plenty of money in 
the chest, and from the mere habit of grumbling at 
everything, wretched and really poor. If riches 
thus MacAdamize the loart and render it callous 
to the blessings ot Providence, happy is the man 
who has them not, but instead thereof, the sun- 
shine of the mind, peace and conteatment.— Gen- 


(Sceé Furme r. 


(From the Mechanic and Farmer ) 


MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 


One of the best improvenients of the present age 
is that of establishing Lyceums and other associa- 
tions for mutaal improvement among their mem- 
bers, by bringing ont, and encouraging the partic- 
ular talent of each individual, and by affording the 
‘community, at a trifling cost, with popular instruc - 
ition, by way of lectures, Every village can well af- 

ford to sustain an institution of this kind, and, in 
i fact, if the inhabitants mean to keep up with the 
general intelligence of the community, or do what 
ithey ought to guard the rising generation from the 
| temptations of evil company, dissolute habits, and 
| blunted moral sensibility, there is a necessity rest- 
ing upon them to be active in sustaining a pleas- 
ant and useful society, of the kind we have men- 
itioned, In every village, a few men, at least, can 
| be found, whose education will warrant their taking 
‘the lead in the exercises, and affording encourage- 
;ment to others to do what they can, and by care- 
‘ful study, in a short tine, be prepared to do better, 
| There is talent lying idle, and perhaps may never 
j;see the light of day without some such means, and 
talent too, of no ordinary cast. We are certain of 
;this, for we recollect, many years since, when we 
|were an apprentice, ina shop where were about 
's dozen workmen, and while all were busily en- 
‘waged in work hearing remarks and conversations, 
lof the errors in practice, and the unjust inequali- 
‘ties, and the false prejudices in society, that since, 
| when coming from older men who were scholars, have 
istarted us like electricity. 
| composed, have resulted in the same simple yet im- 


| pressive truth, with less natural and consequently | 


less forcible illustrations. 
| The season of the year, as the long evenings 
have come upon us, has naturally led us to write 
fa word upon this subject, for the purpose of persua- 
ding our friends, and the friends of humanity, and 
| good morals, and general intelligence in every town 
lto take active measures for approaching winter, 
| which, by a wise disposition of time, has in many 
parts of New-England, been appropriated as a sea- 
,son of intellectual harvest. 
| In small towns, all classes ought to join with one 
‘heart and one mind, in establishing a mutual im- 
provement society, and give to all the benefit of 
the knowledge of each. ‘The minister, in this way, 
would obtain much valuable information in the 
practical affairs of life, and the wants and trials of 
his flock; while the farmer and the mechanic, 


would be enabled to lay up a store of scientific | 


principles, and practical results, which would afford 
amusement, and activity of mind, besides aiding 
them in their several pursuits. In short, there 
never was, and there never will be any one man 
who knows everything, and the nearest approach 
you can get to it, is, by some similar method to the 
one we recommend. 

In some villages the mechanics should form an 


And yet when calmly | 


of association, and commence in employing lecturers 


occasionally, and in meeting to read and have debates 
or conversations on practical and scientific subjects. 
A very good exercise for some of them, would be, 


to collect the seattered scraps of the history of 


their town from its earliest settlement, and to col- 
lect as many specimens of its mineralogy, geology, 
|} and natural history as possible. 

In other places, the young farmers would find a 
| great deal of amusement and ultimate benefit, in 
‘preparing plans for laying out a farm, giving the 
of the several 
buildings, with their different apartments: the forin 
and style of the garden, shade trees, orchards, &c, 
| These plans could be compared, amended and 
| finally enlarged, to embrace, not only the form and 
| location, but the manner of cultivating the several 
| portions, and the different soils, together with tlie 


arrangements, size, and location 


| best materials for building, the. time and manner of 


procuring them, &c. &c. An effort of this kind 
well begun and perseveringly pursued, would have 
no limit, short of the extent of human skill and 
knowledge. [It would give an activity to the in- 
ventive faculties, and the mind, and lead those en- 
gaged in the business to examine books and other 
ineans of information, and thus make thinking, 
strong minded men, of those, who, without some 
such method might never rise above the dead level 
of ordinary capacities. 

At the present time, iteis a serious fact, and one 
frequently of great annoyance and cause of com- 
plaint, that a majority of the young men who offer 
themselves for work as farmers, have acquired very 
few correct principles of farming or much skill in 
practice, except in relation to a few of the more 
common duties. We have known cases of young 
men who thought they understood the business of 
farming, when set at work to hoe a garden would 
invariably cover up half the weeds and pass so 
slovenly over the beds as to do about as mnch in- 
| jury as good, or if employed in transplanting were 
so thoughtless or ignorant of the principles of veg- 
etable life as to destroy half the plants, and gen 
rally about their work executed it in so bungling a 
| manner as to try the patience of a Job. We know 
aman, who is now getting to be a pretty good far- 
|}mer, who declared a while since that he should 
/have been the gainer, while young, had he given a 
year’s work to some neat and wel! skilled farmer 
for the information he should have gained. The 
| facts show the necessity for an increase of know- 
'ledge in the principles of the science of agricul- 
ture, and the importance of attending to it in the 
| manner we have pointed out, or some other of equal 
; extent. 
| We might pursve this subject through the whole 
lof the community, and trace some of its effects in 
|every.family. But we are aware that we are lim- 
‘ited to the length of a newspaper article, and must 
rest satisfied with merely throwing out a few hints, 
for these who are disposed to avail themselves of 
|them, with the sincere hope that some measures, 

active and immediate, will be taken to carry some 
| such plan into effect. 

The responsibility rests upon the active intelli- 
| gent men in every town to begin, «nd a duty is 
upon every one, however humble, to put his shoul- 
| der to the wheel, and lift with his whole strength. 
Heave! ho! then, altogether! and take a mutual 
| interest in what will mutually benefit all. 





At the late election in Texas, the number of 


| votes cast amounted to 5000. 
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| of the next furrow when the plough returns, ti!] 


SEE 


FLEMISH HUSBANDRY. 


Of the cultivation of Leguminous Plants, Peas, | the whole field is planted. If this is done in every 

second furrow only, the crop will be all the better, 
and the tand more ‘easily heed. 
Peas are cultivated on the light soils, but as is| not yet been introduced into practice; some such 


Beans, Tares, and Green Crops, Clover, Spurry. | 
Hiorse-hoes have 


the case with buckwheat, they are only sown when | instruments have been brought from England, but 
the land is not thought sufficiently rich for other they are mere objects of curiosity, and are despised 
crops, and when there is a deficiency of manure ; by the ignorant. In heavy soils some of the best 
as little or none is given to the land for this pulse. | farmers trench-plough the land, by means of two 
They are generally sown broad-cast in the month} ploughs following each other in the same furrow. 
of April, and the seed ploughed in; two bushels of | This is most advantageously done before’ winter, 
The ground that the frost may mellow the poorer earth brought 


A good liming and manurine soon bring the 


seed per acre is the usual quantity. 
is prepared by being ploughed once or twice in up. 
autumn, and again in spring, but less care is be- | whole mass into a fertile state; and in this deep 
stowed on this crop than on any other. When the) soil beans grow luxuriantly. In some districts 
plants are about four inches high. they are well| where the soil is losmy, they svw peas and beans 
hand-weeded ; the produce is from twentyeight to | together, and sometimes tares also ; the object. is | 
thirtytwo bushels per acre. Neither peas nor flax to produce green food for the cows and pigs 1 
are sown again on the land which has borne a crop;summer. In this case the closer the plants can be 
of peas, in less than eight or ten years. ‘The | made to grow, the better for the land; as nothing 
white pea, which is split for ship store, is preferred | cleans it more effectually. The crop is cut at the 
as the most valuable; but the grey pea for hogs is | time when the pods are just formed, and while the 
[top is still in bloom; it is used ina fresh green 
If any extent of | 


also common. 
The cultivation of beans on the heavy soils, | State, as tares are in England. 
which alone are fitted for this pulse, is by no means | ground is devoted to this crop, portions are sown | 
so perfect as in England, especially in kent. ‘The | at different times to have a regular succession ; it 
broad-cast method of sowing prevents the use of | produces the heaviest crop of green food that can 
the horse-hoe ; and as a principal object in sowing | well be got frou the land. This practice is worthy 
beans in Flanders is to smother the weeds, they f Imitation in our stiff soils. It seems not to ex- | 
are sown so thick, that the hand-hoe is of little use. haust the land, and leaves an admirable surface to 
The manner in which the land is prepared is as | 50’ wheat in with a single slight ploughing ; or if 
follows: having been ploughed in autumn, and well | !t be thought advantageous, there is ample time | 
harrowed to destroy the weeds, it is ploughed again thoroughly to pulverize the soil during summer and 
very deep in March, and the stitches are reversed, nanan. ; 
the crown being where the interval was before. It | l'ares are occasionally sown for their seed, like | 
is again well harrowed, and about three bushels of | pe@s, but they do not enter into the usual rotations, | 
beans per acre are sown regularly by hand and | 4nd as the generality of soils are light, clover is | 
harrowed in; after this ten or twelve tons of ma- preferred. In the heavy soils they are mixed with | 
nure are put on evenly, or, if the soil is very heavy | Pe@s and beans for green fodder as we noticed | 
and cold, eight tons of manure and fifty bushels of above. A more extensive cultivation and succes- | 
lime, This is ploughed in with a very shallow | Sion of winter tares and spring tares, might afford | 
furrow, only two or three inches deep, and then |® useful addition to the food for horses in suminer ; | 
the land is laid smooth by passing the harrows re- especially as clover cannot be sown with advantage | 
versed over it. Some farmers sow the beans after | 02 the same land oftener than every seven or eight 
the manure is spread, and plough in both together; | Years. 
others plough in the manure first, and then sow the | Clover is the glory of Flemish farming, and in | 
beans, and cover thein with the liarrows. This | no country is it found in greater perfection. It} 
last method does not sufficiently cover them, and | was from Flanders that the cultivation of this pro- 
if the weather should be dry soon after sowing, | ductive and useful plant was introduced into Great | 
the beans will not come up so regularly. | Britain. Sir Richard Weston, in an account of a | 
A few intelligent proprietors have seen the de-| journey into the Netherlands in 1645, speaks with | 
ficiency of this method both in the erop and in the | admiration of the fields of clover he had seen there, | 
state of the land after it, and have adopted another! when clover was not known in Bngland as a culti- | 
practice taken from the gardeners. A man with a} vated crop, and only found amongst natural grasses | 
strong hoe like the Devonshire hack, makes holes | in rich meadows. The large broad clover, com- | 
in a line, at a foot or more from each other and monly called red clover, (Trifolium Pratense,) is | 
women follow and drop two or three beans in each that which is chiefly cultivated in Flanders. This 
hole, which are covered with the earth scooped out! is sown in spring at the rate of 8 lbs. of seed per | 
of the next row of holes as the workman returns,| acre amongst the barley, oats or flax, or in the rye | 
The distance between the rows is the same as or wheat which were sown in autuinn. When itis | 
between the holes in the rows ; and by making the | sown among flax, which is drawn without injuring | 
holes in one row opposite the intervals of the other,| the clover, it is cut the same year. With barley it 
the whole field is planted in a quincunx order, as| ts apt to become too rank and impede the drying of 
is usually done with cabbage plants. ‘There is a| that crop at harvest. Inthe second year the clover 
great saving of seed in this way of planting beans ;| comes to perfection ; it is then mown at least twice, 
and when the plants come up they are well hoed but often three times in the season, furnishing a | 
find weeded, and the earth is drawn up all around , heavy green crop each time. The great use of 
the stems. The produce is much greater, and-the | Clover for cattle tempts farmers to repeat the crop | 
land is as clean as after a fallow. Another meth- | too often on the same ground, and the consequence | 
od where the land is sound and dry, is to spread (1s a failure, not only on account of the soil being 
the manure, and rake it into the furrows as fast as | deteriorated for this plant by too frequent produc- 
they are made by the plough; beans are then |tion of it, but also by encouraging a most destruc- 
deepped on the manure and covered with the earth | tive parasitical plant called the Orobanche, which 


| 
| 


= > 

insome places in Flanders threatened to put an 
end to the cultivation of clover. The minute seeds 
of this plant fix themselves to the roots of the 
clover and vegetate at their expense. The plant 
aflected becomes weak, and ultimate ly dies away, 
and the Orobanche spreads so rapidly, that whole 
fields of clover are soon destroyed, if the progress 
of it be not arrested in time; the only sure remedy 
Is to keep the land in wood tillage, and not to sow 
clover in it again for at least eight or ten years ; 
if it be sown sooner the Orobanche will again 
make its appearance. This plant 1s known in Kng- 
land, but its devastations have never been so creat 
It is easily 


discovered, rising several inches out of the ground, 


as to lead to any public notice of it. 


and the stem being of a peculiar scaly form. 

In the spring of the next year after the clover 
is sown, it is almost universally dressed with Duteh 
peet-ashes, at least in the lighter soils. From 
thirty to fifty bushels are spread on an acre about 
the end of February ; showery weather is favorable 
to their being washed to the roots of the clover. 
In strong soils the top-dreseing often consists of 
the compost, which we have described as being 
collected in the croupissoir, which is rich and well 


mixed with lime. When weeds appear among the 


| young clover, they are carefully pulled up at the 
| time when the top-dressing is put on; and if the 


plants seem weak and thin, a sprinkling of diluted 
tank liquor invigorates the growth. 

The greatest part of the clover is given to cattle 
in a green state, it being then most nutritive; hay 
is only made of any surplus quantity which could 
not be consumed inthe season, This is usually 
made about the middle or end of June. Ia the 
making of clover hay, there is nothing superior to 
the methods used in England, excepting that small 
proprietors sometimes reap it and tie it in bundles, 
as is done with corn, especially if the seed be ripe ; 
by this neans the leaves are less scattered about, 
and in them is contained the principal nourishment 
of the plant. In order to have clover seed free 
from admixture with the seeds of weeds, women 
and childxen are sometimes employed to gather the 
heads of the clover, singly, when ripe; they col- 
lect them in baskets and carry them to the barn 
till they can be thrashed, which ts usually done in 


| dry trosty weather; because then the capsules are 


brittle, and the sced separates more easily from 
them. 

The Waes county is that which chiefly supplies 
the market with clover seed; and Lokeren is the 
place where the greatest quantity is sold. Many 
farmers from other districts prefer buying this seed 
to saving their own. 


The value of an acre of clover is very consid- 


ierable. The first crop is often sold on the ground 


for 120 franes, ne ary ol, per acre, and the seed 
from the second crop, which in the Waes county 
frequently amounts to five or six ewt., may be worth 


‘there as much more, making the whole produce 


amount to LO/. with very little outlay. Taking the 
difference in the value of agricultural produce, this 
is fully equal to 151. per acre in England, a sum 
which few.crops of clover will realize here, when 
the expense of making the hay is deducted. When 
the clover-plant fails, the land is ploughed in au- 
tumn, and some other crop is sown; or fresh clover 


seed is sown in the vacant places, in the following 


spring, and the bush harrow or the traineau 1s 

drawn over to bury it; by this means a good crop 

is often secured by the end of July. 
Spurry,—Spergula Arvensis—is a plant which 
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grows very rapidly in light sandy soils. It is 

often sown immediately after barley harvest to be 

cut in time for the sowing of rye. The produce 

is trifling, but it costs little, and cows are very fond 

of it. It is said to give their milk and butter a 

very agreeable flavor. Ten or twelve pouuids of 
seed are sufficient for an acre. A variety much 

larger and more productive than that which isa 

mere weed in our light soils is sometimes sown in 

the end of March, and, with the help of liquid ma- 

nure, produces a tulerable crop in less than two 

months; after which a crop of potatoes imay still 

be had, or at least, a very good crop of turnips. 

This is sometimes a convenient way of bringing a 

field into a regular course again, when, from some 

circumstance or other, the usual rotation has been 

disturbed. 

Lucerne, which is so highly prized in some 
countries, is not cultivated to any creat extent in 
Flanders. The poor light sands are not very fia- 
vorable to this plant, whick likes a rich deep soil. | 
In western Flanders there are well 
adapted to its growth, but Tt is not so common as_ 
to form any marked feature in Flemish husbandry. | 
Barley is sometimes sown to be mown green in| 
spring ; but rye, which is chieily sown for that 
purpose in England, is seldom cut green, This 
arises probably froma reluctance to cut down a 
plant, which, when it comes to perfection, produces 
the principal food of the people. ‘That this is no 
sufficient reason the slightest reflection will con- 
vince us; for rye cut ina green state does not | 
exhaust or deteriorate the soil, as it would when | 
left to ripen its seed, and it may therefore be sown 
again on the same land without waiting the usual | 
time allowed for its recurrence. The question is | 
simply as to the value of the seed sown when com- 
pared with that of the green crop 

Buckwheat is sometimes cut for fodder in the 
light sands, and helps to make up for a deficiency 
of clover.— Library of Useful Knowledge. 


some soils 
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AND PREMIUMS. 


— ee 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
No. VI. 

We have already extended this subject much farther 

than was our first intention ; and we shall .throw into as 

narrow a compass as we are able our few remaining re- | 


marks. 

The premiums of the Massachusetts Society are pro- 
posed with great judgment, and embrace a Jarge variety 
of subjects. 


The premiums of the county societies are 
more restricted in amount and in number of objects. 
We are not disposed in this place to view these subjects 
critically. There are few subjects named which we 
should wish to exclude ; but there are some which might 
be advantageously combined with others ; and the amount 
of the award might be made much more an object of am- | 
bition by abolishing many of the smaller premiums of 
one and two dollars, which are now given in some of 
the county societies, and bestowing the amount to be dis- 
tributed in larger sums; or as we have before remarked, | 
in an article of usefulness and permanent value. 

We should be glad likewise to see agricultural experi- | 
ments of any and every description much more a subject of 
premium than it now is. In the State society the number 
of these experiments on which a premium is offered is 
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quite limited. In some of the county societies no pre- | 


mium is offered for these experiments. ‘There can be no 
objection to pointing out particular experiments to be 
tried and the modes of conducting them ; but at the same 


time we would have premiums offered upon agricultural 


experiments generally leaving it open to any competitor, | 


who might be disposed to offer the result of his inquiries 


and experience. -All that should be required to ensure 
success should be that the subject of the experiment | 


should be an important one, and of a practical and useful 
eharacter ; that it should be conducted in such a manner 
as to time, continuance, and mode of management that 


. . | 
the results should be as far as possible conclusive; and 


that the whole process should be exactly and fully de- 
tailed. 


included in the management of a farm. It might be giv- 


| 
en under this head we know; but it is not necessarily 


included ; and there are many cases in which the history 
of some particular experiment might be given, when the 


individual would not think of entering his farm for a pre- | 


minum. No conditions beyond those above alluded to 


being prescribed, it should be left wholly within the dis- 


cretion of the board to determine whether the premium 


little 
matter, not always attended to, but which we believe has 


should or should not be awarded. There is one 


| in some cases operated to deter some farmers from enter- 
ing a claim, which is certainly deserving of consideration 


Unsuccessful competitors should, if so they chose, be at | 


liberty to withdraw their statements. Many individuals, 
from a pride which we may consider foolish or not, who 
would be very willing to have their success published, 
are extremely averse to having their ill-success exposed ; 
and the liberty to withdraw their communications might 


be’properly accorded to them, especially since the right of 
the society to these papers, where nothing is paid for | 


them on,the part of the Trustees, must be considered at 
least as questionable. We mention this as a difficulty, 
which we have known to operate upon some minds. 
We mention another regulation, which we deem rea- 
sonable, and the adoption of which would be advanta- 
geous. ‘The premiums of the State society are of course 
open to any of the citizens of the Commonwealth, where- 
ver they may be resident ; and successful competitors at 
any of the county societies are not on that account ex- 
What 
we wish is that competitions for the county premiums 
We would 


Many individuals 


cluded from the competition in the State society. 


should be open to any citizens of the State. 
do this asa matter of convenience 
resident on the borders of the counties would in many 
cases enter the list in a county adjoining that which they 
belong, because the place of exhibition might be much 


more accessible than that of their own county society, 
! 


which they do not go to because of its remoteness. This 
7 S 


| often occurs, but it is not necessary to particularize in- 


The only point to be fixed is that no individual 
should become a competitor for the same article or animal 
at two different county societies ; and this might be easily 
arranged. The objects of the State would be equally 
well served; and general convenience would be in some 
cases essentially served. 


The subject of manures ought in a particular manner | 
J Pp 


to be made a matter of premium, We are very much in 
this case in the dark. 


ashes, leached and unleached, wood, coal, peat ashes, the 


It may be said that all this would be necessarily | 


The application of lime, plaster, | 


The subject of feeding cattle is one of great importance 
jto the farmers in this Commonwealth. Premiums for 
this object are now offered by several of the societies. 
It is of little 
| importance to exhibit a noble yoke of cattle or a fat hog 


| 
| They might be advantageously extended. 
at the show, compared with knowing how cattle and 
swine may be made fat in the shortest time and at the 
least expense ; compared with knowing whether it be 
more eligible to give them food raw or cooked, mixed or 
| plain, coarse or ground; whether soiling or pasturing 


| 


| cattle on the same land be to be preferred ; whether corn 
| or barley or rye or oats or buckwheat be most useful ; 
whether potatoes, carrots, turnips, parsnips, or beets be 
| the best food. We want experiments to show the com- 


parative value of hay or straw, or corn-fodder. 


We want 
| to know the most economical mode, attested by satisfac- 
tory experiments, of keeping our live-stock, our horses, 
our working oxen. A well conducted experiment or 
| experiments py which these matters should be determined, 
would be of great value to the agricultural community ; 
| and a premium sufliciently large should be offered to 
compensate for any extraordinary trouble or expense in- 
curred in aitempting them. 


Among other useful objects of premium we should 


place well written essays on any subject of husbandry 
The es- 


| Says published by the Highland Agricultural Soc iety and 


either of a scientific or a practical character. 


| induced by the handsome premiums offered by that soci- 
| ety are among the most valuable papers anywhere to be 
j et) 


} found. We shall hereafter give some of these communi- 
cations to the readers of the New England Farmer. The 
| board of Trustees might either prescribe the subjects or 
| leave the subject to the choice of the individual. Wheth- 
)erthe essays be deserving of a premium either for its 
utility or ability should rest with them to determine = In 
this way science might be made a direct contributor to 
agricultural improvement ; and increase that debt, already 
large, under which agriculture is now laid to ber. 


We 
We throw out 
these suggestions for the consideration of those intelli- 


We have by no means exhausted this subject. 
have indeed but partially examined it. 





gent gentlemen to whom the disposal of the bounty of 


the State and the donations of private liberality is en- 
trusted. Great good has already been accomplished by 
these bounties ; but we believe that much more might be 
effected. The trust is a responsible one. Premiums cer- 
tainly should not be given merely because they are offer- 


ed. They should not be bestowed through mere favor- 





itism or caprice. The conditions on which they are 
| offered should be absolute as far as they can be made so ; 


and rigidly adhered to. Exceptions are often made in 


favor of individual cases, which strict right would scarcely 
justify. This we admit is often done through mere kind- 
ness and a willingness to give pleasure, or a reluctance 


to occasion disappointment. Such cases give occasion 


for complaints cn the part of the captious or dissatisfied, 
which are not always without reason. The aggregate 
amount distributed is comparatively large; and we shall 





deem ourselves happy, if our suggestions will in any 


measure contribute to render its application more efficient 
to the excellent purposes for which it is designed. We 
forbear further remarks for the present ; as we never de- 


sire to ride a tired horse; but we may resume the sub- 


H. C. 


| ject at some convenient season. 


application of sea manures, of bog mud, the various forms | 


of application, are all points in which we are very much 


in want of the clear light of experience. It is difficult 


| to prescribe exactly the conditions under which such ex- 


periment shall he made ; but the societies might propose 
a handsome premium to any well conducted and detailed 
experiment by which some important and practieal truth 


might be elucidated or established, 
‘ 





| 

| MAMMOTH CALF. 
|} We would call the attention of farmers to the great 
| calf Cromwell, now exhibiting in Dock Square, which 
weighs 700 Ibs., and only 7 months old the 29th of 
November. 


He was raised by Mr Albert Reed 2d, of Abington, 
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country. As he will remain but a short time in Boston, 
those who are desirous te give him a look, should call 
soon. 


Sate or Meraeary Trees —A lot of the Morus Multi- 
caulis or many stalked Malberry, was offered for sale on 
Tuesday 4th inst. in Bosion, at the office of Messrs Cun- 
They were warranted tobe genuine and 
The first lots 


ningham & Co. 
were neatly done up in bundles of filty trees. 
of trees four to five fect in height, untrimmed, sold for one 
dollar a tree; and other lots some trimmed and others with 
the lateral branches on, sold from 37 and a half cents to one 
dollar per tree. The cuttings with two buds on each sold for 
2cents each. The buyers were not numereus nor the bid- 
ding very brisk; and it was understood that a considerable 
portion of the trees remained unsold ; the owner not being 
satisfied to put them up for what they would bring. The 
trees were of one year’s growth and were a fine lot. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mosvay, Dec. 3, 1538, 
Reported torthe New Engiond Farmer 

At Market 375 Beef Cattle, 75 Stores, 200 Sheep, 
and 1175 Swine. 

Prices —Beef Caitie,—A small advance was effected 
and we quote te correspond. First quality, $7 75 a 
$8 00. Second quality, $7 00 a $7 50. 
$5 50 a $6 50. 


Stores —We noticed only a very few sales except 


working oxen. 
Sheep.—All at market were of a fair quality. 
lots were sold at $2 25, $2 50 and $2 75. 


Swine.—Sales were a little better than last week- 


Lots to peddle were sold at 5 a 6 for sows, and 6 a 7 for | 


barrows. At retail, 6 a7 1-2. 





SS 


THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending December 2. 





NovemBer, 1838. | 7A.M.]12,M. |5,P.M.| Wind 
Monday, 26 20 32 28 N. E. 
‘Tuesday, 27 20 | 34 | 28 | N. E. 
Wednesday, 28 10 30 26 N. E. 
Thursday, 29 | 20 26 | 22 | N.W. 
Friday, 30 20 34 28 | N.W. 
Saturday, Dec. 1 28 46 | 44 | Ww. 

Sunday, 2 | 32 | 46 40 Ww. 





TULIPS, RANUNCULUSES, PINKS AND VIOLAS. 

S. WALKER, of Roxbury. offers for sale in beds, or in 
such quantities as may snit purchasers, from 1 to 2500 buibs 
of choice Tulips. The bulbs were imported from Holland, 
France and England, to which yearly additions have and 
will continue to be imade of the newest and choicest. vari- 
eties. Persons wishing to purchase a bed of superh Tulips, 
will do well to make a selection for themselves when the 
bulbs are in bloom, (about the ist of June.) The prices will 
conform to the quality of the flowers selected, but in no case 
will the charge exceed the lowest market prices, in the coun- 


try where the bulbs were raised, and cheaper than the like | 


quality can be imported. 

Tulips in beds of from 30 to 100 rows, containing from 
210 to 700 bulbs, or by the dozen, 100 or 1000. 

Viola grandiflora—Pansy, or Heartsease. _ Upwards of 
2000 superb varieties will be exhibited and offered for sale, 
when the Tultps are in bloom. 

Ranunciduses—fine mixtures, at from $2 to 35 per 100. 

Pinks—fine named varieties, from 25 cents 10 31 each. 

For particulars apply toS. WALKER, or to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. eow 























ROHAN POTATOES. 


Orders will be received for Rohan Potatoes by Josepu | sizes and patterns. 


Breck & Co. or communication may be directed to Joun A. 
Tompson, Catskill, N. Y. who has them for sale. 
Boston, Nov. 7, 1838. 


Third quality, 


A few 


] 


| 
| 


and is probably the largest of his age ever seen inthe WHEAT FARMS FOR SALE IN WESTERN 


NEW YORK. 
In the counties of Monroe, Orleans, Genesee and Erie 


varying in quantity from 50 to 300 acres each—under a good | 











5000 Wilmot’s Early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately intro- 
duced ; 

Also—a good assortment of Goosecherries, Roses, &c. of 
different kinds. 

All orders left at this office, or with the subseriber at Cam- 
bridge-port, will meet with immediate attention. 
SAMUEL POND, | 
Cambridge-port, Mass. | 


Nov. lL. 


BULB GLASSES, 
A good assortment, consisting of white and hlue plain Hya- 
cynth Glasses; white and blue painted do. ; plain glass of 
| sizes do.; ground glass, painted and plain, do. of various 


Crocus Glasses, plain white, for sale at the N. E. Agri- 
cultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
Nov. 7. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 





























state of cultivation aud improvement, with suitable huldings, jenni 
fences, &c., watered with durable streams, and most of them | 4 res he 1 150! 250 
have wheat on the ground. Five or eight years eredit can in case wliitn For , os .] I 3h 175 
he given, if wanted, on the whole principal sum, with annual r en dee nee ’ a mn, P = - - 9 an 2 pe 
interest. These farms are situated in the midst of a rich! po. mm aes, horrel 17 00! 17 50 
agricultural district, unsurpasssed in the richness and pro _ nN, a * : : - a ‘4 50 ‘5 00 
ductiveness of its soil. lying on the hanks of the Eric canal, S Ka . : ; ; ; on 12 ro jo 50 
and in the vicinity of Rochester, Lockport and Buffalo, af- | poo. gy ws | ea] 34 
fording at al! times a ready and sure market for all the arti- | @eP<WA*: (American) [pound ‘ 
‘ y an ire mark Cuerse. new milk ae 8 | 10 
cles of produce, which at present prices amply reward the ee 1} a 3 : ‘ “ 
husbandman, and enables him with a few crops to pay the acini ia 2 eo aang ' iw t 2 oe 
first cost of his lands. A favorable opportunity is here pre r (A — — ee $ ‘lw | gl 12 
sented to the enterprising farmer who would wish to obtain | Saga Saas acciy : : ‘ ! al! gr] ¢ 
. ‘ : - ME Fisn, Cod, Grand Pank, ; quintal) 335) 337 
a good farm on liberal credit, with sufficient means to secure | aeatainggy—Mees. call barrel | 887] 900 
the payment of one third of the purchase money. Letters | ne Ralts oa sk Ho €n ¥ eaeees ms B50!) § 62 
(post paid) promptly attended to, he ray ae street, “ 8 37| 8&0 
JOHN C. NASH. | Al a wharf, 8 60 50 
Rochester, N. Y. Oct. 18, 1838. | age m, “ 5 Ou 5 
| ‘ a. a ts ‘ ‘ 
Meat, Indian, in bhls, ? n 400; 458 
BONE MANURE. Grats: Corn, northern yellow, ‘bushel es 
The subscriber desires to inform his frieuds and the public | southern flat, yellow, “i pa | pend 
that he has been in the Bone business more than ten years, | white, . e a | = 
, and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones Rye. northern, : 412) 115 
may be converted to the best use, and is fully satistied that | Barley, : : ‘ 2 iors os 
they form the inost powerful stimulant that can be applied to Oats, northern, (prime) ‘ i > 
the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a| Hay, best English, per ton ef 2000 Ths. 18 00 | 20 00 
low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, which Eastern screwed, : a x 13:00) 16. © 
will be promptly attended to 3 | Hoxey Comp, Northern,  - ‘ pound = = 
Orders may be left at my manufactory. near Tremont road, | Hops, Ist quality, . ‘ . ‘ ” 17 18 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse | 2d quality, ‘ ° £2 15 16 
and Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. +ARD, Boston, Ist sort, — . . - is 
Sept. 20. NAHUM WARD. | southern, Ist sort, . =, " is) 3 
pa : ; | Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage, - on a 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES | ee na Fd ns ba « 25| 26 
The subscribers will be happy to receive orders for Iruit | do dry hides = os 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. We shall be enabled to | New York red. licht ‘“ 22 23 
| furnish at Nursery Prices, and at short notice, Trees and | Boston, do slaughter : = 19 a1 
| Shrubs of every description, and hope to give satisfaction to Boston dry hides. « * 18 20 
all who may be disposed to favor us with their orders. Lior, hest sort. er is cask 80 85 
| Oct, 22. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. Macaeret, No. 1, . .g fbarrel | 11 87 | 12 00 
{| -————— —_—_—————————— | Prasrer Panis, per ton of 2200 Ths, [| cask | 300) 326 
| FARM FOR SALE. Ponk,extraclear, . .  . hacgel Te on lac -- 
A Farm situated in the southwesterly part of Townsend a, ‘ 5 : ‘ : “ 22 00 93 00 
, on the road leading from Townsend west village to Worces- Ss Mess, — . ‘ : bushel 2 63 "9 75 
| ter. Said farm contains 110 acres of land divided into mow- | es Herds Grass, . . ’ “— % 80 1 00 
ing and pasturing, and a large share of wood and timber; a Red Top, southern, - 
| ove story house, with two front rooms, kitchen, buttery, and northern, . se 262!) 300 
| two bed rooms well finished ; parlor papered; wood house ; Hemp, , “ 1 76 1 87 
| well, under cover. forty feet barn, and shed, a large sheep ary hears : . ; d 
| house, fifteen by thirty feet, a large cooper shop, and another Son ey northern, “s 
small house well finished, on the lower floor; a good aque- |g, Southern Clover, 6 7 
duct which comes into the barn yard, and a good orchard. ‘ota American, No. ty e “ . 6 
| The subscriber will sell a part or all, and give possession | ss om 0, : : ‘ 3 
Poe apex, qd I | TaLtow, tried, . : P 13 14 
| this fall or winter, or next spring. Those who wish to buy, | , ° . 0n| 350 
| will do well to call on the subseriber, who lives on the prem. | Teazces, Ist sort, * : - joe OF 
= | . ’ : re prem- | Woot, prime, or Saxony ¥'l ound 55 60 
|ises, and look for themse!ves. ASA H. ADAMS. | ” i" SS eS es I “ : ne 
| Nov. 29. 1838 American, full blood, washed, 60 “4 
. 2 deat do 3-4ths do. si 43 48 
—— eee ar rena ee eere neem | do. 1-2 do, a“ 40 42 
‘ NOTICE. = do. 1-4 and common a 35 40 
A “ashe now in the Nursery business, on a limited scale, | =_: ( Pulled superfine ‘ « 17; 650 
who has peculiar advantages for its extension, not possessed | SSiNn .. os ; “ “42 45 
by any other individual in this country, wishes to connect = ; * 30; 33 
mimself with some person who can furnish a smali capital | ‘ . : ss 
sufficient to make the business both pleasant and profitable. | : ; saad alk ocanien —-- 
uire ¢ , ce DN. E. Fs Tr. 
— ee of the N. E. Farmer | PROVISION MARKET. 
PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &C. | ee : 
1006 Pear Trees of the most approved kinds ; | pee, —— end weeletn = | 14 is 
1000 Pluin Trees, of the most approved kinds and extra | pogy. whole hogs ‘ a “ 10] ot 
size—many of them have borne the past season ; | Pov TRY per Ts ’ . ’ . ba a 4 
500 Quince Trees ; l\Suctee tb.  . ” ; _ o- *« (6) 28 
3000 Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet | it lump “ | 92] e27 
high, most of them have borne fruit—Black Hamburg, Sweet- Eccs ‘ bis dozen | 25) 27 
water, Pond’s Seedling ; | Por ATOES, new, bushel; 50] 75 
30.000 Giant Asparagus Roots : | Croer, . barrel | 2 00} 225 
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NOTICE, 

The subscriber offers for sale his real estate in Westford 
and Groton; consisting of his homestead, 35 acres, his 
farm, 117, one pasture, 17 acres, one do. 33 acres, one wood- 
lot, 13 acres, one do. 5 acres, and one do. 10 acres. For 
further particulars see his advertisement in the Lowell Jour- 





| nal, or inquire of the subscriber at his house, near the meet- 


ing houses and academy in Westford. 
ae ty: EPHRAIM ABBOTT. 
PEAR TREES FOR SALE, 

At the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., a good collee- 
tion of Standard Pear Trees, all of which have been proved. 
They comprise the choicest of the ol? and new varieties, 

ys 5,000 superior Buckthorn Plants for hedges. 

Salem Oct. 8, 1838. ROBERT MANNING, 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 





(From the Religious Souvenir for 1829.) 
AGRICULTURE 
BY ©. W, EVERETT 


Ifow blest the Farmer’s simple life ! 
How pure the joy it yields! 

Far from the world’s tempestuous strife, 
ree, ‘mid the scented fields ! 


When Morning woos, with roseate hue, 
O’er the far hills away, 

His footsteps brush the silvery dew, 
To greet the welcoming day. 


When Sol’s first beam in glory glows, 
And blithe the sky lark’s song, 

Pleased, to his toil the Farmer goes, 
With cheerful steps along. 


While noon broods o’er the sultry sky, 
And sunbeams fierce are cast, 
Where the cool streamlet wanders by, 

He shares his sweet repast. 


When twilight’s gentlest shadows fal! 
Along the darkening plain, 

He lists his faithful watch dog’s eall, 
To warn the listening train. 


Down the green lane young hurrying feet 
Their eager pathway press ; 

His loved ones come in joy to greet, 
And claim their sire’s caress. 


Then, when the evening prayer is said, 
And Heaven with praise is blest, 

How sweet reclines his weary head 
On Slumber’s couch of rest! 


Nor deem that fears his dreams alarm, 
Nor cares, with carking din: 

Without, his dogs will guard from harm ; 
And all is peace within. 


Oh, ye who run in folly’s race, 
To win a worthless prize ! 
Learn, from the simple tale we trace, 
Where true contentment lies ! 


Ho! monarch ! flushed with Glory’s pride ! 
Thou painted, gilded thing ! 

Hie to the free-born Farmer's side, 
And learn to be a king! 





ALWAYS BEHIND HAND. 


either naturally or habitually behind hand. 


utes or half an hour too late, and upon being re- | 
| minded that he has obliged his associates to wait, 


and thereby to waste their time, he charges the 
delay to his watch, which, like its owner, -is al- 
ways invariably at least a quarter of an hour too 
slow. 

If he has made arrangements to leave town in 


a stage, he commonly forces the carriage to wait 


some time, or, What is not very uncommon, is left 
behind. If he intends to make his departure in 
the steamboat, you will meet him two streets off as 
ithe last bell tolls, and after running down to the 
wharf till he is out of breath, he finds the boat 
hauled off, and if he gets aboard at all, it is by the 
‘long boat, and often at the hazard of his life. If 


‘he is an attendant upon public worship, he never | 


-reaches the church until after the services com- 
‘mence, and greatly disturbs the congregation by 
entering in the widst of their devotional exer- 
cises. 

In short, such men labor, and toil, and drudge 
on through life, just as uniform and regular in their 
concerns half an hour too late, as punctual people 
are in season. If such persons could, by some ex- 
ertion, redeem that half hour, and set their watches 


now, and always be in season.—J/ndiana Farmer. 
| ) 





There is one trait in the character of our Amer- 
ican boys which, I think, deserves to be checked; 
and that is the incessent war they carry on against 
familiar birds, and the lesser quadrupeds. As soon 
as & boy can hurl a stone, he becomes a Nimrod, 
and goes forth as a mighty hunter against the blue- 
birds, the cat-birds, swallows and robins, that 
venture into our gardens, orchards, and fields, Not 
even the little wren that comes with his fair offer 
of a dozen beautiful songs a day for the rent of 
some nook or cranny about the house, is safe from 
the whizzing missile. Not even the little sparrow, 
that would build beneath the window, is tolerated. 
Not even the little ground squirrel, that enlivens 
the woods, is permitted to eat his nut in safety. 
And when the boy becomes a youth, the same 
exterminating war is carried on, though with a 
different weapon. With the fowling piece in his 
hand, hie roams the orchard and the field, slaugh- 
tering, wi hout discrimination, jays, wood-peckers, 


the feathered family.— Fireside Education, 
ROE Ae NT Sa TO ace 
Appearance Indicative of Character.—The ap- 
pearance of a farm, its buildings,and the live stock 
belonging to it, indicate with surprising accuracy 
; the character and standing of its owner; if they 
|look well, well; if bad, bad, A judicious traveller 
won’t miss in summing up his opinion once in fifty 
times. 
} 





] . 
There is a portion of mankind who are always | Boys, that have been properly reared are men in 
This point of usefulness at sixteen, whilst those that 
trait of their character is easily discovered in| have been brought up in idle habits are nuisances 


tight, they might go on with the same ease they do | 


sparrows, blackbirds, bob-o’links, and the rest of, 


everything that relates to their conduct and pur- | @t twentyone. . 
suits in life. Such a man goes too late to bed, and | Remedy.—The best remedy to prevent a failure 


as @ necessary consequence gets up too late in the | of crops, is plenty of manure and good tillage. 
morning. Being out of bed too late he is too late ; } ’ : 

to breakfast, and this deranges’ his household all | A good rich poil nie lemmas etd 
the forenoon; having been behind hand at break- than that which is exhausted and pope. 

fast, he is of course behind hand at dinner, and The power of Science.—The transmutation of the 
lastly at supper. If he makes an appointment, he | baser metals into gold and silver, is a small affair 
never gets to the place in season; and if he is to| compared with changing darkness into light, want 
meet a board of directors, or a committee, or any | into plenty, misery into happiness ; yet science 
other public body whatever, is always twenty min-| can do all this.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


Anecpore.—A gentleman recently stopped at a 
tavern, and being in a hurry, ordered the ostler to 
give his horse some oats, “as soon as he had done 
breathing.” He remained as long as he thought 
necessary, and, on going out, asked the ostler if he 
had given his horse oats, according to his directions ? 
“ Arrah, the devil an oat I’ve given him,” answered 
Pat—* ye tonld me to give them to him when he 
got done braythin’ an’ I’ve watched him every min- 
ute, an’ fuith he’s braythin’ yet.—.V. H. Spectator. 


| Tue Birer Brr.—On Sunday morning, a rail- 

road man, called Jem, went into the inn at West 

Hladdon, and, leaving his basket in the kitchen, 
| went into the tap to drink a pint of beer. The 
landlord, being tempted by curiosity opened the 
basket, in which he found a leveret, and doubting 
| Jem’s either being licensed or allowed to shoot, he 
thought he run no risk of being publicly complain- 
|ed of if he rung the changes upon his guest, which 
he did by abstracting the hare and putting a dead 
‘cat in its place. On getting home, Jem found out 
the fraud, and returning with his basket to the inn, 
he found mine host had gone to church, and being 
past Ll o’clock, the servant refused to draw him 
jany ale. After much persuasion he induced the 
girl to leave the kitchen to get him some spring 
water and in her absence he opened a large pot on 
the fire, in which was a fine leg of mutton, and 
very ingeniously exchanged the tabby for it, carry- 
ing home the prize. Jem sent his brother there 
after church time, making him fully acquainted with 
the facts, and the landlord, wanting some broth, 
ordered a basin out of the pot; not liking either 
color or flavor, he caused an examination, and in- 
stantly detected the cause and its author on wit- 
nessing the cat’s mortal remains. “Oh,” said Jem’s 
brother, “] dares for to say—that there cat first eat 
the mutton, and then committed suicide to avoid 
| detection.” 








FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, MULBER- 
RIES &e. 
Nursery of Willium Kenrick. 

The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
aS £¢ Trees for 1838 is now ready, and will be sent 
Bi Bigs J 
Se hae toall who apply. It comprises a most exten- 
sive selection of the superior yarieties of Pears, 
Apples, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Quinces, 
| Gooseherries, Nosphurtite, Currants, Strawherries, Grape 
Vines, &c. The stock of Cherries and Feaches now ready 
is particularly large. Also, Ornamental T'rees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Honeysuckles; Paonies, Dahlias and other Herba- 
ceous Flowering Plants. 

100 00 Moavus Mutricav tis are now offer. 
: 9 ed for sale; the trees genuine and 
fine, will be ready for delivery at the cities of Boston, New 

York and Philadelphia, in Octoher next, at prices fair, and 
varying with the size, and ihe quantity which may be de- 
sired. Also, Broussa and other varieties 

Mulberry and other trees, when so ordered, will be secure- 
ly packed for safe transportation to distant places, and all 
orders promptly executed, on application to B. D. Breck, 
Commission Store, No. 132 Water Street, New York, M. S. 

Pewe tt, Seed Store, No. 7 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or to 
the subscriber, Nonantum ELill, Newton, near Boston. 

August 1, 1833. WILLIAM KENRICK. 


EASTERN POTATOES. 


100 Barrels of first rate Eastern Potatoes, for sale b 
Oct. 24. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evenitg, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
duction of 50 cents. 
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TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 
17 SCHOOL BTREX.-T.....BOBTON 
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